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Interest in the history of Italian Orientalist studies, especially in the post- 
World War II period, is all in all, and justifiably so, recent. Within this new 
field, few if any studies are dedicated to the genesis of Italian archaeological 
initiatives “beyond the areas in which [the Italian archaeological school] had 
been traditionally involved” (Olivieri 2006: 23)! These include Stefano 
Anastasio's work on the Italian missions in orl War II Northern Iraq 
(Anastasio 2013, Anastasio - Bottarelli 2015), E ated interest on the 
fieldwork of Luigi Pio Tessitori in India (Freschi SUN while for 
Achille Vogliano's planned excavations in Iran, interesting information can be 
found even in Luciano Canfora's work on the Papiro di Dongo (Canfora 2005: 
335-349). Returning to the orld War II period, Italian archaeological 
initiatives in Asia are linked to the work of Giuseppe Tucci and thus to the 
name of the Italian Institute for the Middle and Far East (ISMEO).^ In Tucci's 
case, rightly this expansion does not take the form of a movement towards the 
East so much as a return (linked to the dynamics of his original intellectual 
process) from the East to the West. Tucci initially considered Nepal (see 
Olivieri 2006: 27, fn. 11; Crisanti 2020: 417, ff.), but then in 1955 he opened an 
archaeological mission in Pakistan, in 1957 one in Afghanistan, and in 1959 


one in Iran. In 1959 also an ISMEO archeological mission started working at 


' The Levant, Egypt, Anatolia. Interesting is the research by Oscar Nalesini on the earliest 
Italian archaeological projects in Yemen (Nalesini 2012). 
? Fortunately, here we have new and targeted research, most recently the accurate biography 


of Giuseppe Tucci by Alice Crisanti (Crisanti 2020). 


Anuradhapura, Ceylon, but the activity, which was carried out by Pellegrino 
Claudio Sestieri as UNESCO nominee, was canceled after a season 
(Godakumbura 1969: 31; Callieri 2006: 16). Of the first three missions 
(Pakistan, Afghanistan and Iran), only the first has maintained uninterrupted 
continuity, while the other two closed for security and political reasons in the 
late 1970s and resumed activities decades later in different forms and ways 
from those of the early years. The background that made possible the 
foundation of the Italian Archaeological Mission in Pakistan (now funded by 
the new ISMEO and from 2021 also by Ca’ Foscari University of Venice), has 
been analysed in the recent past (Olivieri 2006).° Yet, I am certain that more 
will have to be written in the future, not least because today we are finally ina 
position to access new archival documents, correspondence, reports, 
telegrams, fZZ3s, that tell, better than any memoir, the beginning of that 
xin" study and fieldwork experience, still active today 70 years 


later.* 
Heritage at the ‘Frontier’: the British colonial legacy 


The material presented in this brief article can be considered both as an 
outcome and the prosecution of a study which started with the discovery by 
the author of archival material at the Malakand Fort in 2008, in north-west 


Pakistan, not far from the border with Afghanistan. 


3 For example, we now know more about Muhammad Iqbal Shedai (Olivieri 2006: 24), the 
Ghadhar Movement, and his role in certain circles of our Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
^ Among these memoirs, I would like to mention here a recently released work by Ihsan H. 


Nadiem, a former JEL IE and Museums in Pakistan (Nadiem 2020). Unfortunately, 
o in 


the memoir, alth ing, contains too many personalistic interpretations to be 
considered a useful document for the historical reconstruction of the events (see in particular 


chapters 2 and 3, pp. 37-106). 


The Malakand papers were published in 2015 (Olivieri 2015a, 2015b, 2019), 
while a study focusing on a specific set of documents, t arold Deane’s 
manuscript of his Note on Udyana and hara NM MA (Morgan 
and Olivieri 2022). Harold Deane M first British Political Agent at 
Malakand (1895), the first C wd of the North-West Frontier 
Province or NWFP (1901) (in 2011 renamed er-Pakhtunkhwa, KP). 

The first set of the Malakand papers, e ER. containing 344 documents 
of various kinds, to ange of notes and correspondence on 
archaeological activities and aA protection of cultural assets between 1896 
and 1937 in the area under the jurisdiction of the Malakand Agency, including 


the neighbouring Native States, namely Dir, Chitral, and Swat (Fig. 1). 


Fig. 1 - Map of the former North-West Frontier Province and Kashmir with the indication of 
the Malakand jurisdiction area. 


Fig. 2- The Malakand Fort (1933) (Courtesy Miangul Archives). 


The papers include the early exchange of views between Calcutta’s 
headquarters and the British outpost of Malakand (Fig. 2), including the 
famous 1899 Burgess Report which first posed the necessity of suppressing (in 
the words of Marc Aurel Stein) the “nefarious traffic” of antiquities from Swat 


(Olivieri 2015a: Document 28).° 


Fig. 2 - 1898: fficial letter from Foreign Department to Political Agent Malakand with 


final guidelines e archaeological activities in the Agency (Olivieri 2015a: Document 18). 


? These notes were originally presented at the online symposium “Giuseppe Tucci. His 
Adventurous Life, His Scholarly Legacy" co-organised by the University of Hong Kong and 
Istituto Italiano di Cultura on 8 August 2022, [c here, I thank the organisers, Florian 
Knothe and Yunfei Bai. 
^ James Burgess was the second we of the Archaeological Survey of India 
between 1885 and 1901. 


Fig. 3 - 1899: The Burgess Report (copy forwarded to Political Agent Malakand) (Olivieri 2015a: 


Document 28). 


In fact, one of the more interesting aspects of the Malakand papers i e the 
description of how the extraordinary legislative instrument of UL 
Monuments Preservation Act (VII, 1904)" came into being and its successive 
amendments up to 1933 (discussed in detail in Olivieri 2015a). 

Actually, the British outpost of Malakand played a very active role in the 
creation of this legal instrument thanks to the status and position of the 
Malakand agency, placed at the border with the free zone where illegal 
digging was carried out and from where came most of the material smuggled 
into British India. There is important detail that we should note in this 
regard: in the reservation BL control of illegal excavations in the Native 
States was thought to be possible if the import of antiquities into British India 
was made illegal. Aurel Stein noted this tyġn his 1913 letter to the Malakand 
Political Agent (Olivieri 2015a: MM (Fig. 5).° This clause implied that 
legally the ‘Preservation Act’ was not applicable t tive States. This would 
have had important consequences for the Tl future archaeological 


activities in Swat. 
Fig. 5 - 1913: Letter of Aurel Stein to Political Agent Malakand (Olivieri 2015a: Document 113). 


Field archaeology and legalities 


One of the issues addressed by the Malakand papers regards the rules of 


engagement concerning archaeological excavations, in the context of the 
? Abbreviated henceforth as ‘Preservation Act’. 

* In this and the following pages, “Document [no.]” means the material from Malakand 
published in Olivieri 2015a, while “document [no.]” means the letters in the Folder Swat 1955- 


1956, which are the object of this article. 


Native States such as Chitral, Dir, and especially Swat. The basic question was 
whether the ‘Preservation Act ‘could have been considered valid outside the 
settled territories of British I . In a few words, was the British law 
applicable outside the oss the Native States? On this, as we just saw, 


the answer is - legally speaking - negative (Fig. 6). 


Fig. 6 — 1931: Letter of Aurel Stein letter to Political Agent Malakand (Olivieri 2015a: Document 
312). 


In 1931, while planning his second (later aborted) archaeological campaign in 
Swat, this time for excavation purposes, Aurel Stein asked again and again the 
British authorities in Malakand what the status of the Native States was as 
regards archaeological matters (Olivieri 2015: e.g. Documents 136, 312). He 
never received a written reply. Even if Stein had received permission from the 
ruler of Swat, under what legal status would he have been able to export his 
finds from Swat into the British territories? Legally, not. In 1938 Evert Barger 
and Philip Wright in Swat carried out archaeological excavations in Swat. As 
my colleague Rafiullah Khan has recently demonstrated, on the basis of new 
documents from Malakand, these excavations were not licensed by the 
Archaeological Survey of India. Again, here the reason ‘er was simple: 
the British law did not extend to Swat.’ 

When he started planning his archaeological programme in Swat in 1955, 
Giuseppe Tucci was aware of these legal problems. The ‘Preservation Act’ was 
still functioning in Pakistan (later replaced by the Federal Antiquity Act). Tucci 


in 1956 obtained a licence from the Department of Archaeology and Museums, 


? Rafiullah Khan presented his notes as a communication to the 2021 aran Connections 
Conference in Oxford (which was dedicated to *The Rediscovery and R ion of Gandharan 
Art”: Rienjang, Stewart 2022). His notes will appear soon as a separate research paper in 


Modern Asian Studies (Khan, forth.). 


which had inherited the functions of the Archaeological Survey. But Swat was 
still an autonomous state and the Pakistan law on archaeological matters was 
not applicable to Swat. For the Italian legal tradition, archaeology requires a 
legal framework, which is ultimately represented by the role of the state and 
the presence of civic museums as repositories of every legally excavated 
object. Therefore, in October 1958, as attested by documents Br 
Archives of Pakistan published by my colleague Tahira Tanweer in 2011 
(Tanweer 2011), Tucci managed to convince the new Wali to accept that the 
‘Preservation Act’ could be extended to Swat. 

The issue of the legal legitimacy of the excavations, which had stalled British 
archaeological efforts in Swat, was thus resolved by Tucci in a brilliant 
diplomatic stroke, through which everyone gained: the Italians could start 
exporting sculptures from the excavations that were earmarked for loan to the 
then established Museo Nazionale d’Arte Orientale in Rome (now transferred 
in the Museo delle a, Rome); the Pakistani Department of Archaeology, 
which formally entered Swat ten years before Swat was annexed to 
MM-M and could set up the Swat Museum in Saidu Sharif; and the 
State of Swat. The latter, in addition to making a good impression on an 
ultimately not very thorny issue, E a point for making Swat attractive 


to tourists not only for the natural beauty but also for the archaeological ruins. 
A new archival source 


In January 2022, a reconnaissance amongst the papers of the late Domenico 
Faccenna, the first Director of ISMEO's Italian Archaeological Mission from 
1955 to 1 unearthed a binder of documents marked *Swat 1955-1956. 
Spedizione arch[eologica] valle dello Swat Pakistan. Arch[ivio] Gen[erale] 


Pratiche Varie. Sp./6” (henceforth Folder Swat) (Figs. 7-8). The documents 


contained are photostatic or carbon copies of originals held in the archives of 
IsIAO, the body that continued from 1996 to 2011 the work and purposes of 
Giuseppe Tuccis ISMEO. Today the original archive eT of the IsIAO 


archives.” 


Fig. 7a - 1955-1956: The Folder Swat. 

Fig. 7b -1980s: Domenico Faccenna and the former Wali of Swat, H.H. Miangul Jahanzeb 
(Courtesy Miangul Archives). 

Fig. 8 — 1955-1956: The Folder Swat, some of the subfolders. 


The Folder Swat covers a period from April 19, 1955 to the end of 1956, and 
includes documents from Italy, Pakistan and the State of Swat, all concerning 
the events that led to the establishment of the Italian Archaeological Mission in 
Pakistan." 

The Folder contains several subfolders. One collects the documents that led to 
the granting of the Mission House by the Swat State, the same house Italian 
archaeologists are still using today (Figs 9-10) Another one, named 
“Archaeological expedition 1955”, with two on the “Excavations in Swat 
1955” and “...1956”, c all eee E ae to logistics, legal issues, the 
excavation license, ey Folder Swat closes with a thick subfolder with the 


press review updated to the end of 1956. 


Fig. 9 - 1956: At the Mission House (front verandah), from left: G. Gullini, R. Graziani, D. 


Fig. 10a - The Mission House: the same verandah of Fig. 9 in 2021. 


10 Therefore the originals should be now in possession of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
International Cooperation, where the IsIAO Archive is presently kept. 
" On the basis of the Folder Swat, autumn 1955 can be determined as the beginning season of 


the Mission. 


Fig. 10b - The Mission House, back gardens and godowns (warehouse). 


Among the materials collected in the Folder are 29 documents, letters 
exchanged through diplomatic courier between April and September 1956 
between the secretary of the commercial attaché of the Italian Embassy in 
Pakistan, Edmondo rlini and the President of ISMEO, Giuseppe Tucci. 
Anderlini, whom MC MN knew, was also the ISMEO correspondent at the 
Embassy, at that time headed by Ambassador Alberto Calisse. Anderlini was 
deeply devoted to Tucci whom he sometimes addressed in the correspondence 
as his *Master", his *Guru"." Obviously all correspondence was in Italian 
(except for two letters: documents 30 and 19), and where some passages are 


quoted, they have been translated here into English. 
Another Gilgit manuscript surfaces 


These 29 letters concern the sensitive issue of manuscripts found in Gilgit and 
in the possession of a senior Pakistani army officer. The numbering of the 
letters (document no.) follows the order in which they were stored in the 
binder. 
The story begins with a letter from Tucci, a copy of which is not preserved in 
the binder (protocol ISMEO 2371) dated April 17, in which Tucci asks 
lini, the address of the Major in possession of manuscripts from Gilgit. 
IST... easily hypothesise that Tucci had gotten wind of these manuscripts 


the year before when he went to Swat for a preliminary reconnaissance. 
12 Edmondo Anderlini after 1942 was taken as as POW to Northern India. Along with his fellow 
Luigi Gia, he managed to escape to the then Portuguese possession of Daman (see his memoirs 
in Anderlini, Gia 1978). In 1947 he was repatriated and joined the Italian Foreign Office. In 
1955 t the Italian Embassy in Pakistan with an administrative position, but he managed 
to ME 


e service and finally became Consul General at Bombay (Mumbai) until 1976, when 


he retired. 


‘a is more probable that news about S; were already 


circulating in Europe and India as we will see. 

Anderlini immediately took action, finding the officer's name, address, writing 
to him, and then meeting him at his home in Rawalpindi. On April 30 
(document 26) Anderlini writes that the officer, whose name was Agha 
Muhammad Ali Shah, had been promoted to Lieutenant Colonel and had been 


transferred to Rawalpindi (Fig. 11). 


Fig. 11: Folder Swat, document 26. 


This is followed by a second, more detailed letter from Anderlini dated May 12 
(document 30) (Fig. 12) which contains a copy of a letter on Embassy 
letterhead sent to the colonel on May 4 (document 29): *I have not had the 
pleasure of personally meeting you but I have heard you spoken of as a person 
well acquainted with Pakistan's archaeological zones and an admirer and 


ee of antiquities” (transl. Olivieri) (Fig. 13). 


Fig. 12: Folder Swat, document 30. 


Fig. 13: Folder Swat, document 29. 


A letter from Tucci dated June 11 (document 12) clarifies for us the scholar’s 
plan of action. Tucci’s clearly expressed intention is that the manuscripts do 
not leave Pakistan and that they are photographed, possibly purchased and 
then donated to the Pakistani government. The possibility of the possessor 
traveling to Italy with the manuscripts in order to produce good photographs 
is ventilated: “What absolutely must be achieved is that the photographs of the 
manuscripts come into our possession and that these fragments be published 
from Italy, by Italian scholars, in the Serie Orientale Roma” (transl. Olivieri) 


(Fig. 14). 


A handwritten letter from Anderlini is sent on June 18 and arrives at ISMEO 
on June 21 (document 11) (Fig. 15). In it the possibility of the trip to Italy is 
ruled out, due to its formal irregularity, and instead a proposal is made that an 
Italo-Pakistani study centre supported by IsMEO be created, if not even a 
section of ISMEO in Pakistan, to be given legal status there and to have the 


manuscripts possibly purchased by it. 


Fig. 14: Folder Swat, document 12. 


Fig. 15: Folder Swat, document 11. 


Tucci's response of June 23 (document 10) reiterates what was said in his 
earlier letter, first and foremost the intention that the manuscripts remain in 
Pakistan, an intention which, as expressed in a i-official letter, must be 
considered entirely genuine (Fig. 16). The Ë aspect concerns the 
establishment of a centre (which Tucci here calls the “Italian-Pakistani 


House”), which Tucci sees as imminent but not forthcoming, ‘a 


Fig. 16: Folder Swat, document 10. 


Correspondence thickens. On July 3 (document 6; arrived ISMEO 03.07.56) 


Anderlini preferentially proposes to Tucci the direct purchase of the 


13 This idea of Tucci’s was never realised, but it never died out. For a few years, until its 
closure in 1964, Tucci transferred this idea of a “Casa” to the Istituto Italiano di Cultura in 
Karachi (whose direction at a certain point was to Giorgio Manganelli) (Salvatore Nigro 
recalls this in his afterword to Manganelli 8] idea of the *Casa" ter been taken 
up in the project to create an Italian-Pakistani study centre MCN the Italian 
Archaeological Mission should be transformed in the near future (first as part of the ‘ACT Field 
School’ project [2011-2016] financed by the Pakistani Italian Debt Swap ( ) programme; 

IEN the Italian 


now in the new ‘Heritage Field School’ proposed by the KP govern 


government's soft loan programme; the project process is currently underway). 


manuscripts in Pakistani rupees with immediate gift of the same to the 
government of Pakistan, acquiring in return the title to be able to publish 
them in Italy by IsMEO (Fig. 17). Anderlini lists below the legislative 
background, a copy of which he encloses, and the main cl of which I 
summarize below: 

1) Export Control Act XXXI of 1947 prohibits the export of artifacts and 
manuscripts subject to government permission; 

2) Ancient Monument Preservation Act VIII of 1904 wish prohibits the sale of 
artifacts and manuscripts if it would cause harm B. | n in 


fact, subject to this caveat, does not hinder their sale. “ 


Fig. 17: Folder Swat, document 6. 


Fig. 18: Folder Swat, document 2. 


The matter is again dealt with B. on July 13 (document 2) E 


negotiations for manuscripts are oned until Tucci's arrival. 
On July 19, Anderlini writes a long hand-written note to Tucci from Saidu 


Sharif on Swat Hotel letterhead (document 19) (Fig. 19). 
Fig. 19: Folder Swat, document 19. 


The note lists the manuscripts by reporting what the Colonel himself wrote: 
*Manuscripts written in old Prakrat [sic] which script is undecipherable 
and are written on birch bark leaves. 

Serial no. 1 dates back to 300 BC 
Serial no. 2 dates back BC [sic] 


Serial no. 3 dates back 100 AD (on coarse paper) 


14 Details on these two legal instruments can be found in Olivieri 2015a: 178-182. 


No. 2, which is 20 inches x 5 inches, is the book “Vinayavastu” this was 

revealed by the late sir Auriel Stien [sic] the budhist [sic] scholar of 

international fame who was the curator of the british Museum [sic]."? 
To these are added some clay seals contained in a cigarette tin. The condition 
of the manuscripts is not good, and there are also, according to Anderlini, 
possibly fragments of other manuscripts. Manuscript 1 is in very poor 
condition; manuscript 2 contains 250 folios. The value of the manuscripts is 
estimated by the Colonel at 30,000 Pakistani Rupees, which then corresponded 
to the value of a house in Rawalpindi. In the past an offer had been made by a 
representative of the British Museum for 1,000 Pounds (23,000 Pounds today); 
intermediaries according to him from the Indian government had also been in 
touch if only by correspondence. The Colonel, who boasts Azerbaijani family 
ancestry and claims to be pro-British, says he would never want to sell his 


treasures to India, and never to a Communist country. 


15 We know that Tucci purchased all three manuscripts (I thank here Francesco Sferra for 
confirming this in a personal comunication on 3 September 2022). Following the list provided 
in Hinüber 2014, manuscript serial no. 3 corresponds to 25, 28: Prajfiaparamita: *Folios 
218-263 were in the possession of Agah Mohammad UN and handed over to Giuseppe 
Tucci. They have been edited by E. Conze (1962) [and 1974] together with some unspecified 


fragments” (ibid.: 102); no. 2 was “the second extensive part of the me 


manuscript a Gilgit. It comprises 182 leaves from the last three vastus, 


sana, 
anghabhedavastu B and 406-512) as well as a leaf NI from 


the a (sheet 228). This p s been edited by R. Gnoli [Id. 1977-1978, Id. 1978]" 
(Wil 0: 25, transl. Olivieri). 


| alias “Twenty additional folios of this manuscript were edited later 


Adhikarana- 


y H. Toda: Gilgit Manuscripts (Tucci’s Collection) Group C, in: Tokushima Daigaku 
Kyoyobu Rinrigakka kiyo 15. 1988. This transcript is based on photos preserved in Rome and 
published by Raniero Gnoli [1987: 533, pls I-XX]" (Hinüber 2012: 53) This corresponds to 
manuscript serial no. 1 (seven folios of the Saddharmapundarikasütra were sent by Stein to the 


British Museum). 


This letter is followed by a long type-written letter (document 17; arrived t 

IsMEO 17.7.56), where Anderlini, returning from Swat, succinctly discusses 
various issues. These include the issue of the Mission House, in which the 
building later chosen as the headquarters and still used by the Mission at 31-32 
College Colony in Saidu Sharif is identified, the temporary rental of two rooms 
at the Swat Hotel (now the Swat Serena Hotel) for archaeologists in 
preparation for the incoming first excavation campaign (scheduled to begin on 
August 18), the issue of banking, clothing, medicines, workers and their 
insurance, even the availability of coffee at the bazaar in Mingora. Most 
importantly, with this letter Anderlini also sends a set of photographic 
negatives and of details of the manuscripts." Our documents stop here. 
As planned AM 18, Tucci with F.A. Khan, the first Director General of 


Archaeology in W arrived in Swat. Along with them and the other 


Pakistani representatives (see Nadiem 2020: 37-106), the Italian team arrived: 


16 Wille investigated the possible presence of fragments of the Colonel’s collection (a.k.a. the 


E lung Shah") "TM at the B arkar Oriental Institute in the past. Wille writes: 
Mel some leaf MC that bel to the Shah collection and were sent as specimens 
to the Bhandarkar Oriental jute, Poona (O. von Hinüber 1979, p. 334-335) are two leaf 


fragments of the Vinayavastu! a that were f by P. V. Bapat (1949) were edited. These 
are fragments from sheets nd 512, MW ent the fragments in the Shah 
collection." (Wille 1990: 25, trasl. Olivieri). It is vole. the Colonel had sent a few 
samples just to assess interest and value. In document 19 Anderlini writes: “L’idea del grande 
valore gli è venuta [al Colonnello] perché molti indiani gli hanno scritto perché donasse i 
manoscritti al Governo Indiano e lo hanno colmato di lodi e di gentilezze” (“The idea of great 
value came to him [the Colonel] because many Indians wrote to him to donate the 
manuscripts to the Indian Government and showered him with praise and kindnesses"; transl. 
Olivieri). The next sentence where Anderlini says that the Colonel absolutely does not want 
the manuscripts to go to India, seems an excusatio non petita on the part of the Colonel. 

"7 As "allegato 2” and "allegato 3". It is possible that these photographs correspond to the set of 
15 6 x 6 cm photographs taken in Rawalpindi, cited as 3.3 in the “Annotated List" (Sferra 2008; 


see also p. 25). 


the archaeologists D. Faccenna and G. Gullini, the photographer F. Bonardi 
(then Bonardi Tucci), the assistant G. Graziani. After the survey carried out by 
Tucci, Faccenna and Bonardi in 1955,” the first official excavation campaign 
finally er Faccenna at Butkara I, and Gullini at Udegram, but this is tal 


now. 
A little-remembered affair? 


Sometimes the history of the script has been unintentionally recalled in 
a hazy manner. The MN purchased the manuscript “from a 
street vendor", which is still readable on the Internet, of which I do not know 
the original source, perhaps Tucci himself, is therefore incorrect." 

As we know the manuscript was instead purchased from a military man who 
must have been in Gilgit in the turbulent months leading up to Partition in 
1947. This part of the story was already known to Karl Jettmar. Jettmar, who 
had a deep and first-hand understanding of Gilgit facts, writes in his 1983 
article that appeared in Pakistan Archaeology, the official journal of the 
Department of Archaeology: “Digging down in a hurry under the suspicious 
eyes of the British Political Agent, Shastri found manuscripts and other objects 
as reported in his article (1939). He brought them to Srinagar. Manuscripts 


which had already been discovered before [in 1931] remained in the house of 


18 In 1955 Tucci and the team were introduced to the authorities of the then State of Swat by 
the Italian diplomat Felice Benuzzi and the advisor in-charge of Pakistan archaeology, Raoul 
Curiel (see Olivieri 2006: 26, fns 7, 9, fig. 1). 

1° Many of us have heard the “street vendor" version directly from Raniero and Gherardo 
Gnoli, and Maurizio Taddei. (Francesco Sferra and Adriano V. Rossi, pers. comm.). The story is 
still mentioned in an interview published in the magazine of the Italian newspaper La 
Repubblica (Antonio Gnoli, “Interview t iero Gnoli", La Repubblica -Robinson 22th July 
2018, pp. 64-65). (Y 


the Wazir-i-Wazarat posted at Gilgit and were finally taken to Bunji. By chance 
they escaped destroyment during the fighting there in 1947. Some attentive man 
realized that they were worth a fortune and took them with him, when the files 
and records were burnt after the conquest by the Gilgit Scouts. Finally they were 
acquired by Tucci who handed them over to the Government of Pakistan after 
publication.” (p. 307; italic mine).? The last part of Jettmar's sentence (“after 
publication”) is obviously wrong: as we will see the manuscripts were 
returned to the Pakistani authorities before their publication (which started 
with Conze 1962).”* 

Overall the information collected by Jettmar wggsaspread and picked up by 
some attentive scholars and reiterated in some [BU os starting with the 
work of Oskar von Hinüber (and Wille 1990). Recently N, ki Kudo 
elaborated a bit more on the chain of events following Tucci's |E os of 
the manuscripts. On the basis of the catalogue published by Francesco Sferra 
in 2008 and his own investigations at the Karachi National Museum ante-2014, 
Kudo wrote these lines in 2019: “Some of the manuscripts were in the 


possession of Agah Mohammad Ali Shah, Captain, Northern Command, 


Pakistan Signals, Rawalpindi. Giuseppe Tucci successfully brought back a 


2 Madhusudan a was the Indian archaeologists who excavated there in 1938. S. 
Baums writes: “ 8, Madhusudan ‘er out a more formal excavation of the 
Naupur building and brought to light furt anuscripts on birch bark and one on palm leaf 


(now kept at the Central Asian Museum of the University of Srinagar).” (Baums 2017: 495). 

21 C. Ishida writes (2016: 486): “In a separate development, Giuseppe Tucci (1894-1984) located 
in 1956 a group of SP [ armapundarikasütra] manuscripts in the northern part of 
Pakistan. The ona E manuscripts has not been fully determined—they may 
represent an entirely new discovery, or, since it has been established that they belong to text 
C, they may have been part of the original 1931 find that was examined by Stein and later lost 
track of. After their discovery (or perhaps rediscovery) , Tucci identified them, and they 


were published by Raniero Gnoli in 1987, and in a romanized edition by Toda in éj See 


also Baums 2017. 


majority of them to Italy (1956) and later returned them to the government of 
Pakistan (now deposited at the National Museum of Pakistan, Karachi).” (Kudo 
2019: 174). As we shall see, this information is only partially correct. 

Francesco Sferra, who has been just cited, wrote in 2004: “Lastly, we are 
justified in saying, at least in one case, that Tucci’s photos are more useful to 
scholars than the original manuscript. I am referring specifically to a 
photograph and a microfilm of a portion (about 200 folios) of a manuscript 
from Gilgit (Pakistan) written on birch bark leaves and containing uniquely 
preserved Buddhist texts. Tucci acquired this manuscript in Rawalpindi in 
1956, gave it to the Pakistani Government, brought it to Italy for restoration by 
the Istituto Centrale per la Patologia del Libro (Italian Office for the restoration 
of Books) and for publication, and then returned it to the Museum of Karachi. 
The latter manuscript was laminated, a technique that subsequently proved 


inadequate.” (Sferra 2008: 29). 
And a long-known manuscript? 


Putting the “street vendor” vulgate out of the way, therefore, it remains to be 
understood how and when Tucci learned of the existence of these 
manuscripts. The report of the interview with the colonel transcribed by 
Anderlini (document 19) tells us that Aurel Stein knew about the manuscripts: 
at least anuscript serial no. 2, which he identified. 

The "-» the events and excavations that led to the discovery of the 


manuscripts in Naupur near Gilgit (in 1931 and 1938) has been the subject of 


much attention by many scholars." Nonetheless, facts are still not entirely 


? Tn addition to the works mentioned in this paper, G. Fussman and G. Schopen ‘a 
2019). The most detailed research on the various parts of the Gilgit library scattered rious 
collections in Europe and Asia was initiated by Oskar von Hinüber (1979), with updates. A 


general analysis can be found in Wille 1990, more recently in i 2012 and 2014. 


clear.” We owe to Aurel Stein and Joseph Hackin the first (and first-hand) 
information on the accidental first discovery of the Gilgit manuscripts.” In 
May 1931 Aurel Stein, on his way back from his tunate Fourth Central 
Asian Expedition, stopped in Gilgit, before reaching his buen retiro in Srinagar. 
It was then that he saw the manuscripts and purchased some folios that were 
later acquired by the British Museum.” S. Baums added: “Soon after the [1931] 
discovery, Aurel Stein (returning from his last Central Asian expedition) and 
Joseph Hackin (as part of the Mission Citroén [= Haardt-Citróen Expedition (La 
Croisiére Jaune)]) passed through Gilgit and acquired some manuscript leaves 
that the villagers had retained (now kept in the British Library in London and 
in Paris - note Lévi 1932: 16)." (Baums 2017: 495). 

Let us leave aside the role of J. Hackin, who was neither a British citizen, nor a 
former official of the Archaeological Survey of India, nor an outspoken 
champion of India's archaeological heritage as Stein was. Considering 
therefore the former role, fame and position of Stein, two further questions 
arise. On what legal basis could Stein export such protected material? Why did 
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It s to be a fate that of Buddhist manuscripts from Pakistan and Afghanistan: that of 
NN shrouded in a cloud of uncertainty regarding their discoveries, locations, 
vicissitudes. Think also of the various collections that have appeared in recent times. These 
have sometimes been the subject of controversy, most of which has quickly died down. Much 
more frequently, however, everything that is passed on about these collections (the shared 
traditio) is accepted as factual, including their supposed provenance. 

? Stein reported on 24th July 1931 in The Times. 

^? Whether or not an economic transaction was involved is unknown, though to my mind it 
seems likely. *Eleven folios magnificent and well-preserved birch-bark manuscript, 
written in Gupta majuscules o ixth or seventh century [...] Presented by the Executors of 
the late Sir Aurel Stein, K.C.LE., and published by Sylvain Les-ig Journal Asiatique, tome 220 
(1932), pp. 22-44, 66 by 12 cm. [Or. 11,878. A.]" (Barnett CN “The British Library: Or. 
11878A-G. Eleven folios of the Mülasarvastivadavinaya ( ajyavastu), folio nos. 43-53 (= A) 
and seven folios of the Saddharmapundarikasütra. MM were acquired by Stein and 


sent to the British Museum." (Kudo 2019: 173)." 


Stein not simply hand over those manuscripts to the Archaeological Survey of 
India, then headed by John H. Marshall? A potential answer to the latter 
question can be proposed if one considers that the area of discovery was not, 
legally speaking, British India. In fact, the manuscripts were later put under 
the control of the state of Jammu and Kashmir.” “The manuscripts discovered 
in 1931 were placed under the control of the state government on the orders of 
Raja Hari Singh of Kashmir in 1933” (Kudo 2019: 170).” 

However, the problem posed by the first question (the export issue) would 
remain unresolved. In Kashmir, a specific law had been in force since 1 
‘The Jammu and Kashmir Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, 1920’. I 
Section 17, Clause 1 reads as follows: *If His Highness [the Raja] apprehends 
that antiquities are being sold or removed to the detriment of the State or of 
any neighbouring country, it may, by notification in the Government Gazette, 
prohibit or restrict the bringing or taking of any antiquities or class of 
antiquities described in the notification into or out of the State or any specified 
part of the State”. We do not know whether Stein obtained an export permit 
from the authorities in Jammu and Kashmir. If not, we should ask whether he 
was aware that he was in any way contributing to the *nefarious trafficking" 
of antiquities, as he had called the looting of Swat (Olivieri 2015a: Document 
28). 

Coming back to the manuscripts, it has been said that, on the orders of (El 
the manuscripts were transferred to Srinagar in 1933 (Kudo 2019: 170).? I do 


not think that this information is correct, or at least not for the part of the 


*° Gilgit was a territory leased pro tempore by the Raja of Kashmir to British India, yet under 
the vigilance of a British Political Agent, but not under || British colonial jurisdiction. 

77 That is after Stein bought the folios. 

28 See also Section 18 (1), (4). 

? *However, a substantial part of them seems to have gone missing during this period [1931- 


1933]" (Kudo 2019: 170). 


manuscripts subsequently in possession of the Colonel. According to Jettmar, 
although put under the control of the Kashmir State, the batch (or better a 
part) of the 1931 manuscripts never left the Gilgit adminstrative area, and 
were stored first in the Wazir-i-Wazarat at Gilgit, and later in a State 
repository at Bunji (an administrative centre along the Indus between Gilgit 
and Chilas) (Jettmar 1990: 307).? It was in fact from Bunji that our Colonel 
might have taken “his” manuscripts before the Raja’s building at Bunji were 


set afire during the turmoil that followed the 1947 Partition (Fig. 20). 


Fig. 20 - Map of the former North-West Frontier Province and Kashmir with the position of 


Gilgit (red) and Bunji (black). 


But s when j came to know about the manuscripts? We cannot 
exclu e I that Tucci might have been aware of the existence of 
this group of manuscripts since his trip to Ladakh in 1931, due to the 
inevitable fanfare surrounding the Citroén Expedition, or from local rumors. 
Tucci passed by Srinagar in early July when a way Stein was also there,” 
but the two never met each other before 1935. 

Stein visited Rome in 1935. He writes to Helen Allen from the Hotel Elysée: 
“Then yesterday [27th February 1935] I enjoyed a delightful lunch at Prof. and 
Mrs Tucci’s charming flat [...]. They had been in Kashmir for some months and 


knew all about my ways”. From these lines we understand that Tucci and Stein 


had never met before.” The other question is when Tucci was informed that 


? It seems that Jettmar had first-hand information about this, which is more consistent with 
what we know about the events of 1947. 

* Combining the information contained in Wang, Perkins 2008: 49; Klimburg-Salter 1994: 14; 
Nalesini 2011: 25. 

? Tn fact i s not exist any written correspondence between the two. The letter is part of a 
batch of a 


ents conserved at the Bodleyan library. I owe Tel information to Susan 
Whitfield. 


the manuscripts were in the Colonel’s possession. The obvious answer is that 
this happened in 1955 and that Tucci made enquiries on what he possibly 
knew since 1931 with his new Pakistani and Italian friends in Karachi 
(including the architect and art collector Emanuele Lizioli). The other 
possibility is that rumours of British and Indian attempts to contact the owner 
had emerged in the network of Tucci’s colleagues and friends before his first 
trip to Pakistan. Whatever the answer to this question, it is certain that the rest 
of the story sees Edmondo Anderlini as the main protagonist, and we owe it to 
his sagacity that the negotiation was taken so far that Tucci was able to easily 


close it in 1956. 
The end of the story and what it teaches us 


What is certain is that Tucci would later travel to Pakistan in August 1956, 
when the negotiation was evidently successful, Acquired the set of 
manuscripts and donated it to t kistani NECI the Department of 
Archaeology of Pakistan, as it JB... at the Karachi Museum. ? 

The handwritten accessions register of the Karachi National Museum helps us 
to understand the final sequence of events. The documentation says that the 
three manuscripts entered the Museum on *29.XL56 no. NM395 Dr. E. 
Anderlini for the President of ISMEO c/o Embassy of Italy in Pakistan Karachi 
(he purchased [them] from Agha Mohammed Ali Shah, Rawalpindi)". The 
record includes a note that says “Rs 10,000. With Dr. Tucci vide «Sl.» No. 102 
«alt» 24/3/59 & Movement Register duly signed by Mr. Fazal <Qader> Mr. S.A. 
«Napri»".^ It is therefore my understanding that the manuscripts were 
delivered to the Museum by Anderlini on behalf of Tucci on November 29, 
3 Tucci writes “in 1957” in the Introduction to his Il Trono di Diamante. 

* I thank my colleague Muezzudin Hakal here for bringing this information to my attention. 


Angle brackets indicate uncertain transcriptions. 


1956. The manuscripts were then loaned to Tucci on March 24, 1959.* The 
indication of 10,000 rupees could refer to a security deposit. 

The publication schedule planned by Tucci was maintained: Conze 1962, Id. 
1974, Gnoli 1977-1978, Id. 1978, Id. 1987, all but the last published in the Serie 
Orientale Roma. The list of publications was enriched with other texts 
attributed to Gilgit (Chakravarti 1956, Conze 1957). Thus, until the early 1980s 
the Serie Orientale Roma, after the Dutt edition of the Gilgit Manuscripts (1939- 
1959), was the second most important point of reference for editions of the 
Gilgit manuscripts as a whole. 

The important thing that should be noted here is Tucci’s foresight in 
establishing the foundations of the Italian Archaeological Mission’s activities 
in istan. First and foremost with the diplomatic and legislative solution 
ME the validity of the Pakistani law on archaeological activities to 
Swat, a solution that resolved a conundrum that had plagued early British 
archaeological research. The second issue was the wise management of the 
acquisition of the manuscripts, bought in accordance with current regulations 
and in agreement with the authorities to then make a gift to them, securing the 
right to publish them first. Today, seventy years later, when the issue of t 
important and recent manuscript collections stored outside Pakistan E 
increasingly being discussed, we cannot but look at the arrangements put in 
place by Tues, with a look of admiration. 

There is d issue, which is somehow connected to the previous two. In 
1976 the exports of archaeological materials to the Rome national Museum of 
Oriental Art were unilaterally discontinued with anticipatory wisdom by 
Tucci. The rationale behind the decision was the concept that heritage should 
remain in the source countries. In hindsight, this was a courageous decision 


and ahead of its time. Certainly, the decision contributed to the continuity of 


? It is unlikely that 24 March 1959 was the date the manuscripts were returned. 


Italian archaeological work in Swat, which in 2025 will celebrate its 70th 


anniversary of uninterrupted archaeological activities. 
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